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It is, perhaps, a truism to state that 
"no school is as good as it could be or 
should be."! School improvement has al- 
ways been needed and competent adminis- 
trators have been aware of the need, 
While recent events may have served to 
focus renewed attention upon the short- 
comings of American education, thought- 
ful school administrators have always 
sought for ways by which their schools 
could be improved and could better serve 
their students and their communities. 


It is equally true that there have 
been, and probably always will be, crit- 
ics of education. Within the past few 
years, however, criticisms of public 
education have increased tremendously 
and many charges have been leveled at 
the schools. 


These criticisms andthe problems which 
give rise to them are not entirely new. 
Educators recognize that few public 
schools are providing adequately for the 
full growth and development of youth. In 
fact, itis possible that in some schools 
individual pupils are being harmed, 
Greater recognition of and greater con- 
fidence in the potential of youth are 
needed. Equally important is recognition 
that children from all levels of society 
are deserving of every opportunity to 
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grow and develop, for the successful 
functioning of our democratic society 
depends upon a universal and effective 
system of public education. 


The Administrator’ s Responsibility 
for School Improvement 


The responsibility for school improve- 
ment represents an area in which the 
leadership role of the school adminis- 
trator is important. The community has a 
right to know about the school's fail- 
ures as well as its successes, its prob- 
lems as well as its achievements. This 
requires effective communication between 
the community and its schools. The ad- 
ministrator, however, not only must keep 
his community informed about its schools; 
he must also provide the leadership 
necessary to preserve their good fea- 
tures and to strengthen them in areas 
where they are weak. 


The kind of leadership an adminis- 
trator exercises will depend in no small 
way on his capacities, perceptions, and 
interests. Here a frank self-appraisal 
may be useful. Objective appraisal of 
himself in terms of the following ques- 
tions will help the administrator assess 
his qualifications and potential for 
directing a school improvement program: 


1. How well do I initiate change? Do I 
really want to foster change? 


2. Do teachers respect, like, or 
merely tolerate me? 


3. Do I encourage creativity and ex- 
perimentation by teachers? 


The authors are members of the field 
staff of the University of Chicago School 
Improvement Program described in this 
article. The ideas and suggestions pre- 
sented here grow out of their experi- 
ences working with the public schools 
involved in the program during its first 
year of operation. 
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4. What have I done to identify the 
special talents of the staff and to pro- 
vide for the best use of those talents? 


5. Do I convey to teachers high expec- 
tations of what they can accomplish? 


6. What efforts have I made to recog- 
nize and reward superior teachers? 


7. Am I willing to suggest an idea 
and then give others credit for devel- 
oping it? 


8. How well do I communicate with pu- 
pils, teachers, parents, board members 
and other citizens? 


9. Am I sensitive to the changing 
needs of present-day society? 


School administrators are responsible 
for providing a favorable environment 
for learning. Part of this environment 
is composed of buildings, supplies, 
equipment, and materials. But even more 
important is that all-pervading intan- 
gible called the climate of a school. 
The administrator is a key person in 
creating that climate. He helps to con- 
dition it by his decisions, his actions, 
his words, and even his smallest ges- 
tures. 


A favorable school climate is charac- 
terized on the one hand by a real con- 
cern about the welfare of youth and on 
the other hand by a mutual respect among 
students, teachers, and administrators. 
It is evidenced by a genuine desire to 
improve teaching, by freedom to experi- 
ment and to try out new ideas, by an 
atmosphere of informality and friendli- 
ness, and by student-faculty enterprises 
operating outside the regular school day. 
Confidence in the leadership of the ad- 
ministrator and effective communication 
among staff and administrators are also 
essential. Because teachers are quick to 
detect an administrator's real feelings 
about an issue, he must clearly express 
his beliefs about the need for improve- 
ment, he must actively support those 
teachers who indicate a willingness to 
participate, and he must accept his re- 
sponsibility for actually initiating im- 
provements. A better understanding, too, 
by the staff of the many-sided aspects 
of the administrator's role may help to 
foster this climate. 


Finally, successful recruitment of 
personnel may be the administrator's 
single most important responsibility. 
For in school improvement, as in other 
aspects of education, it is essential to 
find and to hold good teachers. 


Conditions for Initiating School 
Improvement 


Essential first steps for a school im 
provement program are the recognition 
of a need and a desire to do something 
about it. Sometimes a program for school 
improvement is prompted by an attack 
on the schools initiated by a civic or- 
ganization, the local press, or self- 
appointed critics. Teachers and adminis- 
trators generally have not been out- 
spoken critics of education and, as a 
result, often find themselves on the de- 
fensive. Understandably, too, they some- 
times feel insecure when criticisms are 
leveled against their work. Perhaps it 
is not too important who questions the 
quality of the schools, provided the 
complaints are just and clear. It is 
essential, however, that the board of 
education, the administrator, and the 
teachers agree that they have the prime 
responsibility in answering the charges 
and in resolving the problems. 


Readiness is an essential element in 
the early stages ofa program. The neces- 
sary level of readiness may or may not 
exist in a school, depending on many 
circumstances. A principal and a staff 
who have just moved into a new building 
probably will have many immediate con- 
cerns that demand their time and at- 
tention. A high school faculty in the 
midst of an evaluation by an accrediting 
agency may have little energy for ad- 
ditional professional activities. A 
school that year in and year out has a 
high turnover of teachers may never 
reach a state of readiness. Each of 
these situations, however, could serve 
as a springboard for an improvement 
program. 

A careful study of the faculty may 
give some valuable clues to teacher po- 
tential. How can these human resources 
be used most effectively? The staff may 
wish to devote a teachers' meeting to an 
exploratory conference on this prob- 
lem.3 Is the creative teacher identi- 
fied, encouraged, and rewarded? The 


creative person frequently works with 


his subconscious mind, which may operate 
even when he is not dealing directly 
with a problem. Is there opportunity 
and encouragement for teachers to try 
out new ideas, or are they limited by 
conformity, tradition, and indiffer- 
ence? 


The organization of the school system 
may hinder creativity, spontaneity, and 
experimentation. The school's first con- 
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cern should be the growth and develop- 
ment of young people, particularly their 
intellectual development. To be re- 
sponsive to the needs of the individual 
student requires that the internal or- 
ganization of the school be adaptable, 
functional, and flexible. Insome schools, 
however, there seems to be a disposition 
on the part of teachers or administrators, 
or both, to perpetuate the status quo. 


An important consideration is the fact 
that teachers need time, preferably dur- 
ing the regular school day, to work on a 
school improvement program. The adminis- 
trator must become an expert in making 
time available for teachers and for him- 
self. This problem can be met in several 
ways. Released time during the regular 
school day may be provided, or teaching 
loads for teachers directly involved may 
be reduced. Teachers may be employed 
during the summer to work on specific 
problems. Still another approach is the 
organization of teachers into teams. 
While certain members of the team are 
working with students, others can engage 
in activities not involving the students. 


Techniques for Initiating School 
Improvement 


Prudence favors a small beginning. 
Planning should be confined during the 
initial stages to a specific, self- 
contained study with definite objec- 
tives. The particular problem on which a 
school starts is primarily a point of 
entry. Several areas of concern can be 
under consideration at the same time, 
however, andit is not necessary to limit 
consideration to only one problem. A 
school, for example, could start by 
studying gifted children and later in 
the year become involved in studying the 
better use of teacher talents. 


The administrator should anticipate 
issues and work for solutions with the 
help of appropriate groups. For reasons 
of expediency, he may be tempted to ar- 
rive at solutions by himself even though 
staff involvement could have been help- 
ful. While the administrator should not, 
and can not, abdicate responsibility for 
leadership, he will be wise to involve 
principals, supervisors, teachers, and 
board members in identifying, selecting, 
and solving appropriate problems. The 
superintendent who abruptly announces 
at a faculty meeting that teachers and 
principals are expected to participate 
in a school improvement program may re- 
ceive only limited cooperation. 
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It is not necessary for every member 
of the faculty to be ready to take an 
active part in the school improvement 
program. If the administrator waits until 
every staff member is ready to begin, he 
can expect a long period of inactivity. 
However, it is essential to know that 
part of the staff is ready for involve- 
ment, whether it be a single teacher, 
the teachers in a specific department, 
the teachers ata particular grade level, 
or the entire staff of a school. Just as 
there must be some place to start from, 
there must be some people to start with. 


In planning and introducing a program 
for school improvement, the adminis- 
trator should follow a sequence suited 
to the needs of his own situation. For 
those undertaking such a program for the 
first time, the following steps in its 
development may prove helpful: (1) es- 
tablish a board policy, (2) identify an 
area of immediate concern, (3) plan par- 
ticipation and participants, (4) define 
the role of the consultant, (5) develop 
ground rules for operation, (6) estab- 
lish channels of communication, (7) de- 
termine methods of reporting, (8) antici- 
pate evaluating results, and (9) set 
tentative terminal dates. 


Using Outside Assistance for 
School Improvement 


The administration of public schools 
is becoming increasingly more difficult, 
demanding, and complex. Society has dele- 
gated to the school an ever expanding 
list of responsibilities inthe education 
of youth. Today the public schools are 
expected to meet the needs, interests, 
and abilities of practically all young 
people between the ages of six and six- 
teen, or even older. 


At the same time society itself has be- 
come increasingly more complex. Edu- 
cation, the means through which men as- 
Similate the accumulated culture, is ex- 
pected to keep pace. Children, too, are 
faced with the task of learning more 
than has been required before. Research 
has made many discoveries about learning 
that are not widely known, practiced, or 
understood. How to put what is known 
about learning and teaching into prac- 
tice is a challenge to administrators 
and teachers. 

Large school systems attempt to cope 
with some of these problems by employing 
specialists in such areas as curriculum, 
guidance, personnel, research, finance, 
and so on. But small systems--and they 
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are in the great majority in the United 
States--are not so fortunate. Many of 
them are likely to find it necessary to 
seek outside help. Where can they turn? 


First of all, they can turn to state 
departments of education. A growing num- 
ber of these departments see their func- 
tion asmore than regulation and control. 
They consider it part of their responsi- 
bility to provide leadership and assist- 
ance in school improvement to local 
schools and to make their facilities 
available to local schools upon request. 


School systems may also seek help from 
colleges and- universities. Private and 
public institutions of higher education 
often have qualified staff members who 
can and will work with the public schools. 
More and more these institutions are 
making their facilities and resources 
available tothe public school system. The 
University of Chicago, for example, has 
entered into a cooperative arrangement 
with a number of public schools to carry 
on a broad program of school improvement. 
The School Improvement Program, as it is 
called, includes basic research in teach- 
ing and learning, and the testing of 
promising ideas in cooperating public 
schools. It is an attempt to help school 
administrators and teachers develop their 
own ideas forschool improvement. Through 
the program, which receives support from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, the University hopes to learn 
more about conditions which make for 
effective learning. University resources 
being made available to the schools in- 
clude members of the Department of Edu- 
cation, a field staff working closely 
with the schools, and the special abili- 
ties and insights of faculty members 
from many other fields. 


This type of cooperation can result 
in a two-way exchange that may prove 
mutually advantageous to both institu- 
tions. The university professor can give 
valuable service as a general resource 
person, as a consultant or specialist in 
a particular area such as curriculum or 
finance, or as a listener, playing the 
role of an educational "therapist." He 
can bring to the school a detachment 
that is helpful in placing a problem in 
proper perspective. On the other hand, 
the findings of university research on 
teaching and learning need to be ap- 
plied and evaluated in the schools. 
Departments of education realize the 
importance of this. 


Some public schools are exploring the 
possibility of securing this type of 


consultative service on an annual basis. 
These schools, with skilled consultants 
regularly on call, will have a compre- 
hensive rather than a "shotgun" approach 
to a particular problem. This continuing 
type of professional service gives the 
board and the superintendent easy access 
to the resources of an institution when- 
ever and wherever they are needed. It 
presupposes 4 contractual agreement in 
which the board of education agrees to 
pay 4@ retainer fee to a university in 
return for a certain amount of consulta- 
tive services from that institution. 


Regardless of the type of agreement 
made, the role of the consultant should 
be clearly defined so that all persons 
concerned with the program understand 
his responsibilities. It is important, 
too, that the consultant be identified 
as a member of a faculty team that is 
working cooperatively on a problem in 
which all have a vital interest. 


A Positive Approach to Criticism 


Criticism of public education in the 
United States today has put school ad- 
ministrators on the defensive. Some of 
the criticisms are just and some, per- 
haps, unfair, but both kinds need to be 
answered. Good school practices should 
be explained and defended; questionable 
procedures need to be examined and re- 
vised or discarded. 


Planning for school improvement repre- 
sents a positive approach to the problem 
of criticism of the schools.* The ad- 
ministrator who provides positive, en- 
thusiastic, and intelligent leadership 
in improving the quality of the public 
schools will take a long step towards 
enhancing pupil growth and development, 
encouraging teacher growth, improving 
faculty morale, and stimulating public 
interest in the schools. 


laten Criticisms of Public Fducation," NEA Research 
Bulletin, XXV, No. 4 (December, 1957), 133. 


2Tbid., 133-71. See also Paul Woodring, A Fourth of 
a Nation (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957) and 
C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. Hill, Public Education 
Under Criticism (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954). 


A useful introduction to creative thinking is 
Alexander F. Osborne, Applied Imagination (rev. ed.; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957). 


Current interest in this problem, particularly at 
the secondary school level, is shown by the study 
being carried on and by writings by Dr. James B. 
Conant and his staff. See also Francis S. Chase and 
Harold A. Anderson (eds.), The High School in a New 
Era (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, July, 
1958). 
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